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THE 

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

OF 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 


Amount  of  Capital }  Net  Earnings ,  and  Prices  of  Stock  of  Sundry  Roads. 


Capital.  Net  Earnings.  Price  of  Stock. 


1853. 

1854. 

1852-53. 

1S55. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio, 

13.000,000 

798,000 

1,472.000 

98 

56 

Boston  and  Worcester, 

4,500,000 

413,000 

342,000 

105 

87  A 

- Providence, 

3,160,000 

226,000 

100,000 

99 

65A 

Camden  and  Amboy, 

1,500,000 

478,000 

552,000 

149 

128 

N.  York  and  Erie, 

10.500,000 

1,800,000 

2,806,000 

85 

62 

Hudson, 

3,740,000 

338,000 

603,000 

76 

84} 

New  Jersey, 

Philad’a  and  Baltimore, 

2.200,000 

316,000 

440,000 

132 

124 

5,000.000 

541,000 

353.000 

36 

24 

Reading, 

6,600,000 

1,251,000 

2,140,000 

97 

91 

Michigan  Central, 

6,581,000 

582,000 

879,000 

106 

97 

- Southern, 

3,597,000 

586,000 

876,000 

118 

97 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg, 

2,000,000 

123,000 

267,000 

93 

70 

Columbus  and  Cincinnati, 

3,930,000 

483,000 

611,000 

122 

101 

Cincinnati  and  Dayton, 

2,100,000 

202,000 

275,000 

102 

85 

Buffalo  and  State  Line, 

1,100,000 

opened. 

299,000 

J30 

118 

Boston  and  Marine, 

4.227,000 

338,000 

420.000 

102 

94 

Eastern  Massachusetts, 

2,850,000 

241,000 

346,000 

91 

49 

Fitchburg, 

3,540,000 

232,000 

272,000 

94 

75 

Little  Miami, 

2,688,000 

314,000 

352,000 

113 

97 

Madison  and  Penn’a, 

1,650,000 

268,000 

78 

45 

Ohio  and  Penn’a, 

2,224,000 

662,000 

96 

82 

Penn’a  Central, 

9,770,000 

617,000 

1,977,000 

93 

88 

Providence  and  Worcester 

,  1,457,000 

120,000 

140,000 

83 

79 

Terre  Haute, 

632,000 

71,000 

159,000 

108 

107 

98,486,000  10,338,000  16,343,000 


The  above  table  is  worthy  the  careful  consideration  of  all  concerned  in 
existing  railroads,  most  of  whom  must  have  suffered  by  the  fall  that  has 
already  taken  place,  and  all  of  whom  may  be  supposed  to  feel  some  desire 
to  know  what  is  to  be  expected  in  time  to  come. 

It  is  here  shown,  that  roads  whose  stock  two  or  three  years  since  would 
have  sold  for  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  would  recently — and  before  the 
tremendous  fall — have  sold  for  but  seventy-five  millions,  and  that  thus 
their  owners  have  already  realized  a  loss  of  one-fourth  in  the  exchangeable 
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value  of  their  property,  while  the  maintenance  of  even  the  present  value 
is  wholly 
amount  of 

seven  hundred  millions,  and  if  we  take  the  above  table  as  the  basis  of  cal¬ 
culation,  the  total  loss  already  .experienced  must  •have  •  been  not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  seventy  'millyya^, iwitji:  every  prospect  that,' before  the  lapse 
of  two  years  more,  it  Will  'redc'h  'three*  hundred  millions. 

This  enormous  loss,  too,  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  receipts  from 
California  have  averaged  a  million  of  dollars  per  week,  or  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Three  years  since  it  was  supposed  that  such  a 
receipt  would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  enhancing  the  price  of  all  dividend 
yielding  securities,  and  yet  cotemporaneously  with  this  enormous  influx  of 
the  precious  metal,  the  prices  of  such  securities  have  fallen  so  much  as  to 
have  ruined  a  considerable  portion  of  those  by  whom  they  were  then  held. 

To  what  is  due  this  extraordinary  course  of  things?  Is  it  to  diminished 
receipts  of  the  roads  ?  Certainly  not.  The  table  shows  that  the  net 
receipts  of  last  year  were  greater  by  almost  fifty  per  cent,  than  those  of  the 
year  before,  and  the  following  one  shows  that  those  of  this  year  have  thus 
far  been  in  advance  of  those  of  1854. 


Receipts  of  Sundry  Roads  for  the  Nine  Months  ending  Sept.  1854  and 


Baltimore  and  Ohio, 

- — ,  Washington  Br., 

Cleveland  and  Rock  Island, 

— - Columbus  and  Ohio, 

- — —  and  Pittsburg, 

Erie, 

Galena  and  Chicago, 

Hudson  River, 

Macon  and  Western, 

Michigan  Central, 

Milwaukie  and  Mississippi, 
New  York  Central, 

Norwich  and  Worcester, 
Pennsylvania  Central, 
Reading, 

Stonington, 


1855  * 

1855. 

1854. 

2,818,481 

2,789,600 

increase 

28,831 

304,787 

281,091 

66 

23,696 

920,825 

784,980 

66 

135,745 

928,423 

885,575 

66 

42,848 

419,922 

348,891 

66 

76,511 

4,018,182 

3,967,813 

66 

30,869 

1,546,058 

878,064 

66 

672,903 

1,353,530 

1,343,473 

66 

10,086 

248,366 

280,151 

decrease 

18,251 

1,772,740 

1,263,152 

increase 

480,588 

443,458 

863,545 

66 

139,913 

4,706,673 

4,160,811 

66 

627,862 

227,854 

238,001 

decrease 

10,887 

4,507,880 

3,809,575 

increase 

627,862 

2,169,215 

1,761,704 

66 

698,505 

195,986 

212,198 

decrease 

16,212 

i 


The  prospects  of  the  ensuing  twelve  months  are,  too,  better  than  those 
of  the  twelve  that  have  passed — for  last  year  the  crops  failed,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  there  was  little  to  be  carried,  whereas,  those  of  this 
year  are  larger,  and  should  afford  much  business  for  all  our  roads.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  certainty  of  their  value. 
At  the  smallest  turn  of  the  screw  by  the  Bank  of  England,  il  well-managed, 
and  largely  profitable  stocks,  ’  says  one  of  the  N.  York  journals: — 

“  Paying  10  cent,  yearly  dividends  regularly,  and  earning  15  to  80  *39  cent., 
are  sold  as  recklessly  as  if  they  were  mere  gamblers’  chips  with  no  intrinsic  value. 
This  was  most  marked  in  Galena  and  Chicago,  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  and  Michi¬ 
gan  Southern.  Ot  these,  Galena  and  Chicago  is  actually  earning  at  the  present 


The  roads  in  these,  two  tables  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same,  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  the  information  that  was  desired.  In  both 
cases  all  have  been  given  that  could  readily  be  obtained. 


lime  about  30  ^  cent.  ^3  annum.  The  receipts  for  September  it  is  believed  will  be 
$300,000  on  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $6,000,000,  equal  to  $1,800,000  for  the 
same  month  on  the  Erie.  It  paid  5  ^  cent,  cash  dividend  in  August,  and  as  far 
as  anything  in  the  future  can  be  known,  will  pay  5  ^3  cent,  cash  dividend  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  ;  and  the  intention  now  is  also  to  declare  from  the  surplus  earnings  on  that 
day  a  stock  dividend  of  10  ^  cent.  The  stockholder  therefore  gets  15  cent, 
dividend — 10  of  it  in  stock  worth  10  ^  cent,  premium,  in  addition  to  an  award  of 
10  ^  cent,  more  of  stock  at  par.  Should  the  market  stand  on  the  1st  of  February 
no  higher  than  at  present,  the  dividends  and  awarded  stock  will  be  equal  to  17  ^ 
cent,  on  an  investment  of  110  for  three  months.  As  was  shown  by  the  official 
statement,  published  by  us  a  day  or  two  since,  the  actual  surplus  on  the  1st  of 
November  will  be  $619,000,  or  nearly  14  ^  cent,  on  the  then  capital,  in  addition  to 
2J  for  half  the  dividend  of  the  current  six  months,  then  accrued,  and  over  3  ^ 
cent.  (150,000)  reserved  for  a  renewal  fund.  These  facts  show  that  the  sales  of 
this  stock  at  llOsj  @112  must  be  by  weak  parties,  who  had  bought  beyond  their 
means  to  carry.  Michigan  Southern,  also,  which  is  a  regular  10  cent,  stock 
with  an  extra  dividend  impending,  before  the  old  and  Construction  stocks  were  con¬ 
solidated,  on  the  1st  of  January  fell  off  4  ^  cent.,  selling  at  91.  Chicago  and 
Itock  Island,  also  a  10  per  cent,  stock,  declined  to  87,  a  fall  of  3  ^  cent. 

If  we  desire  to  understand  the  real  cause  of  this  remarkable  state  of 
things,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  scarcity  of  money  that  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  existed  for  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  in  the  entire 
want  of  confidence  that  has  resulted  from  the  general  feeling  that  we 
have  altogether  ceased  to  have  any  control  over  our  own  movements. 
There  exists  in  the  community,  no  faith  in  the  future,  and  yet  we  are 
still  receiving,  from  California,  gold  at  the  rate  of  almost  a  million  a  week. 
In  the  last  year  we  have  received  fifty  millions,  but  it  has  all  been  exported, 
and  there  exists  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  case  this  year, 
and  the  next,  and  each  succeeding  one,  and  that  thus  we  shall  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  profiting  in  any  manner  by  the  discovery  of  her  vast  deposits. 
Had  we  retained  even  half  of  it,  all  the  consequences  that  were  three 
years  since  predicted,  would  have  occurred,  and  the  railroad  stocks  of  the 
country,  instead  of  falling  from  seven  hundred  to  five  hundred  millions, 
would  have  advanced  to  eight  hundred — and  such  would  still  be  the  case, 
could  we  contrive  to  keep  but  half  of  what  we  shall  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  years  receive. 

How  could  this  be  done?  To  find  an  answer  to  this  question  we  have 
but  to  look  at  the  fact  that  we  import  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  iron  and  cloth,  all  of  which  could  just  as  well  be  manufactured  at  home. 
Had  we  supplied  ourselves  for  the  last  five  years  with  the  iron  alone  that 
we  have  imported,  it  would  have  made  a  difference  of  more  than  a  hundred 
millions,  and  had  that  hundred  millions  been  retained,  good  six  per  cent, 
railroad  stocks  would  be  now  at  par.  As  if,  however,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  that  their  holders  should  ever  feel  any  confidence  in  the 
value  of  such  investments,  all  the  movements  of  the  railroad  companies 
have  looked  towards  breaking  down  the  feeble  barrier  that  now  exists,  by 
diminishing  the  present  duties  and  thus  facilitating  the  more  rapid  exporta¬ 
tion  of  the  gold.  Five  years  since,  they  were  urged  to  unite  with  the  iron 
men  in  establishing  a  system  that  should  keep  the  gold  at  home ;  but  at 
that  time  iron  was  cheap,  for  the  great  iron-masters  of  England  were  then 
engaged  in  breaking  down  all  American  competition,  and  our  people  were 
willing  that  it  should  be  done.  As  a  natural  consequence,  most  of  our 
furnaces  stopped,  and  then  the  price  of  iron  went  up,  and  the  British  iron¬ 
masters  were  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  men  who  required  roads.  In¬ 
stead,  however,  of  opening  their  eyes  to  the  real  cause  of  the  high  price  of 
railroad  bars,  the  road-makers  were  only  the  more  desirous  to  complete 
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their  dependence  upon  the  foreign  market,  by  closing  every  rolling-mill  in 
the  country,  as  would  long  since  have  been  the  case  had  they  succeeded  in 
having  the  duty  repealed.  Had  they  pursued  a  different  course,  we  should 
now  be  making  all  the  iron  required  for  our  consumption,  the  gold  would 
have  ceased  to  go  abroad,  and  railroad  stocks  would  now  be  at  par. 

How  is  it  likely  to  be  in  the  future  ?  Will  our  condition  be  worse  or 
better  ?  The  reply  to  these  questions  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
ceased  to  build  furnaces  or  rolling-mills,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
cotton  and  woollen  mills  of  the  country  are  now  idle.  Scarcely  anything 
is  being  done  for  the  development  of  the  local  resources  of  the  country, 
through  which  we  have  already  made  roads,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  mile 
of  road  that  could  not ,  under  a  different  system ,  he  made  to  furnish  a  local 
business  that  would  pay  the  dividend  required  for  keeping  the  stock  at  par. 
Water-powers  abound,  and  yet  we  have  to  send  abroad  for  the  material  of 
our  shirts  and  coats.  Coal  and  iron  ore  exist  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  yet  the  owners  of  stock  in  railroads  already  made  in 
New  York  and  Ohio,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  are  seen  advocating  a  policy  that  compels  the  materials  of 
iron  to  remain  in  the  earth,  while  they  themselves  are  being  impoverished 
by  the  export  of  gold  to  pay  for  foreign  iron.  In  the  hope  of  saving  a  few 
cents  on  a  bar  of  iron,  they  sacrifice  a  local  trade  that  would  pay  thrice  over 
the  whole  cost  of  it.  There  is  in  all  this  a  degree  of  insanity  scarcely  con-  * 
ceivable. 

Even  this,  however,  is  not  all.  While  thus  destroying  the  local  trade, 
they  are  producing  a  necessity  for  the  adoption  throughout  the  West  of 
such  a  course  as  must  inevitably  lead  to  greater  depreciation  than  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  place.  Every  mill  and  every  furnace  that  is  closed  drives  men 
to  the  West,  where  it  requires  years  to  enable  them  to  furnish  any  busi¬ 
ness  for  railroads.  Arrived  there,  they  feel  at  once  the  necessity  for  new 
roads,  and  become  clamorous  for  grants  of  land,  remission  of  duties  on 
iron,  or  any  other  thing  that  may  seem  likely  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
means  of  communication  with  the  world.  Bonds  are  issued — million  after 
million — and  they  are  sold  at  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent,  discount, 
and  the  stockholders  of  old  roads,  feeling  themselves  daily  more  and  more 
driven  to  look  to  the  distant  trade,  find  themselves  forced  to  add  to  their 
investments  by  throwing  good  money  after  bad ;  and  with  every  step  in 
this  direction  they  add  to  their  losses,  because  every  one  tends  towards  the 
further  ruin  of  the  local  trade  and  their  own  increased  dependence  on  the 
distant  one.  Every  day  brings  us  intelligence  of  the  extraordinary  emi¬ 
gration  from  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  other  of  the  older  States,  and 
with  each  the  local  trade  must  inevitably  tend  downwards,  to  the  injury 
of  the  whole  of  that  great  class  of  the  community  which  has  supplied  the 
means  of  making  the  roads  by  which  those  States  are  traversed. 

Further,  of  all  the  sources  of  profit  to  railroads,  there  is  none  that  for 
years  past  has  been  more  productive  than  that  resulting  from  foreign  immi¬ 
gration,  but  that  is  likely  soon  to  cease  to  be  of  much  importance.  The 
average  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  1853 
and  1854  exceeded  300,000 )  whereas,  the  arrivals  of  this  year  will  not 
reach  130,000,  and  there  is  now  no  reason  for  believing  that  those  of  next  year 
will  be  even  100,000  in  number.  The  cause  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  were  last  year  without  employment,  and  as  the 
same  causes  are  still  in  operation,  other  tens  of  thousands  are  likely  to  be 
so  this  winter.  Of  these,  vast  numbers  have  returned,  and  every  man  that 


returns  stops  dozens  that  otherwise  would  come.  Had  we  been  making  our 
own  iron  and  our  own  cloth,  employment  would  have  been  abundant,  and  the 
immigration  of  the  present  year  would  have  reached  400,000,  and  then  we 
should  have  retained  the  gold  we  have  exported,  and  railroad  stocks  would 
be  at  par. 

That  the  tendency  of  the  present  course  of  policy  is  towards  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  railroad  property  is  a  fact  that  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 
Is  it  not,  then,  time  that  those  who  are  interested  in  railroads  should  pause 
and  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  that  they  may  have  some  idea  of 
what  is  to  occur  in  the  future  ?  Or,  will  they  go  blindly  on,  pursuing  year 
after  year  the  course  that  has  already  reduced  their  property  in  value  one- 
fourth,  until  they  shall  have  added  another  fourth  to  the  loss  that  has  already 
been  incurred  ?  "Will  they,  can  they,  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  further 
agitation  with  a  view  to  prevent  local  improvements  on  their  various  lines 
of  road — to  cause  the  expulsion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  more  from  the 
older  States — to  increase  the  clamor  for  new  roads,  each  one  of  which  will 
be  more  distant,  more  difficult  of  construction,  and  less  profitable  than  that 
which  had  preceded  it — to  cause  new  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  at  lower 
prices  and  larger  interest — to  increase  the  export  of  gold,  and  to  prove  from 
month  to  month  more  and  more  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of  the  British 
Minister,  Mr.  Crampton,  that  “when  a  Liverpool  merchant  fails,  the  whole 
United  States  trembles”  ? 

What  they  need  is,  the  adoption  of  measures  that  will  make  local  trade, 
and  the  more  perfectly  that  trade  can  be  developed  the  greater  will  be  the 
facility  for  constructing  roads  for  the  accommodation  of  the  distant  one. 
Were  the  iron  ore  beds  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri,  in  full  operation,  each  and  every  one  of 
those  States  would  be  largely  contributing  towards  the  extension  of  roads 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  because,  were  that  the 
case,  gold  would  cease  to  go  abroad — money  would  be  obtainable  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms — iron  would  be  cheap — labor  would  be  so  much  in  de¬ 
mand  that  immigration  would  again  proceed  upon  the  gigantic  scale  exhi¬ 
bited  in  1853  and  1854 — and  then  railroad  stocks  would  rise  instead  of 
failing. 

The  real  difficulty  that  now  impedes  the  making  of  Western  roads  is  to 
be  found  in  the  high  price  of  money.  Remove  that,  and  roads  will  be  made 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  now.  Will  it  be  removed  by  the  further 
closing  of  mills,  mines  and  furnaces  ?  Assuredly  not;  for  such  a  measure 
would  force  us  to  seDd  more  gold  abroad.  Would  it  be  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  that  opened  new  mills,  new  mines,  and  new  furnaces  ? 
Assuredly  it  would ;  because  that  would  enable  us  to  import  men  instead 
of  iron  and  cloth,  and  then  we  should  keep  the  gold. 

The  miller  who  saw  that  water  was  abundant,  and  was  all  the  time  run¬ 
ning  over  his  dam,  while  his  mill  was  not  doing  half  work,  would  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  it  was  required  he  should  raise  liis  dam,  and  thus  prevent  the 
water  from  running  off  before  it  had  done  its  work.  That  is  precisely  what 
we  need.  Our  dam  is  too  low,  and  because  it  is  so,  the  gold  is  all  running 
off  without  doing  any  work.  Let  us  raise  the  dam  and  hold  the  gold 
for  a  time,  and  then  money  will  be  plenty,  stocks  will  rise,  animation  will 
exist  throughout  the  country,  and  roads  will  be  readily  made.  Instead  of 
this,  our  railroad  friends  are  all  the  time  at  work  to  lower  the  dam  and  let 
the  gold  run  off  still  more  rapidly,  and  the  more  perfect  their  success  in 
accomplishing  their  objects,  the  lower  must  be  the  prices  of  old  roads,  the 


greater  must  be  the  drain  of  money,  and  the  greater  must  be  the  difficulty 
attendant  upon  finding  the  means  for  extending  roads  throughout  the  West. 

The  amount  contributed  last  winter  by  the  English  iron-masters  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  public  opinion,  through  the  newspapers,  or  otherwise, 
with  a  view  to  produce  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  railroad  iron,  is  generally 
understood  to  have  amounted  to  £50,000,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars.  Had  they  then  succeeded,  the  effect  would  have  been  to 
paralyze  the  iron  manufacture,  to  cause  a  large  increase  in  the  import  of 
iron,  a  great  increase  of  the  price  in  England,  and  a  large  increase  in 
the  export  of  gold — and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  much  greater 
depression  in  the  price  of  all  existing  railroad  stocks,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  difficulty  attendant  upon  making  the  new  roads  that 
are  desired.  Had  Congress,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  some  measure 
tending  towards  securing  this  great  interest  from  the  unceasing  warfare 
of  the  British  iron-masters,*  it  would  have  caused  the  re-opening  of  all 
the  rolling-mills  of  the  country  and  the  building  of  new  ones,  and  this 
would  so  far  have  arrested  the  export  of  gold,  that  railroad  stocks  would 
this  day  be  probably  as  high  as  they  were  three  years  since.  The  real 
interests  of  the  old  and  the  new  roads  are  one  and  the  same.  Whatever 
produces  increased  demand  for  gold  for  export,  tends  to  the  injury  of  both. 
Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  arrest  that  demand,  tends  to  the 
advantage  of  both — and  both  should  unite  in  the  effort  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  free  the  country  from  dependence  on 
the  will  of  English  bankers. 

Were  the  tariff  of  1842  now  re-adopted,  the  effect  would  at  once  be  that 
of  stopping  the  export  of  gold,  and  money  would  be  abundant  at  the  legal 
rate  of  interest;  old  railroad  stocks  would  then  be  worth  twice  their  present 
selling  prices,  and  every  new  enterprise  would  readily  obtain  the  means 
required  for  carrying  it  through.  Is  it  not,  then,  important  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  railroads,  old  or  new,  to  unite  in  bringing  about  so  desirable  a 
state  of  things? 

*  The  following  extract,  from  a  report  made  to  the  British  Parliament  at  its  last 
session,  explains  the  manner  in  which  this  “warfare”  is  carried  on,  and  why  it  is 
that  the  American  manufacturer  needs  protection: — 

“  I  believe  that  the  laboring  classes  generally,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
this  country,  and  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal  districts,  are  very  little  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  often  indebted  for  their  being  employed  at  all,  to  the 
immense  losses  which  their  employers  voluntarily  incur  in  bad  times  in  order  to  de¬ 
stroy  foreign  competition  and  to  gain  and  keep  possession  of  foreign  markets.  Au¬ 
thentic  instances  are  well  known  of  employers  having  in  such  times  carried  on  their 
works  at  a  loss  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years.  If  the  efforts  of  those  who  encourage  the  com¬ 
binations  to  restrict  the  amount  of  labor  and  to  produce  strikes  were  to  be  successful 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  great  accumulations  of  capital  could  no  longer  be  made 
which  enable  a  few  of  the  most  wealthy  capitalists  to  overwhelm  all  foreign  com¬ 
petition  in  times  of  great  depression,  and  thus  to  clear  the  way  for  the  whole  trade 
to  step  in  when  prices  revive,  and  to  carry  on  a  great  business  before  foreign  capi¬ 
tal  ban  again  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  establish  a  competition 
in  prices  with  any  chance  of  success.  The  large  capitals  of  this  country  are  the 
great  instruments  of  warfare  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  against  the  com¬ 
peting  capital  of  foreign  countries,  and  are  the  most  essential  instruments  now  re- 
main.ng  by  which  our  manufacturing  supremacy  can  be  maintained ;  the  other  ele¬ 
ments — cheap  labor,  abundance  of  raw  materials,  means  of  communication,  and 
skilled  labor— being  rapidly  in  process  of  being  equalized.” 


